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aware that his refusal of their terms was due to some agreement with the Scots, although they were ignorant of its precise nature.
" The House of Commons," wrote Cromwell to Hammond, " is very sensible of the King's dealings and of our brethren's in this late transaction. You should do well, if you have anything that may discover juggling, to search it out, and let us know it. It may be of admirable use at this time, because we shall I hope go upon business in relation to them tending to prevent danger/'
On January 3, 1648, the House of Commons voted that they would make no further addresses to the King, and receive no more messages from him. Cromwell and Ireton, who had opposed the resolution to that effect which Marten had brought forward in the previous September, now spoke earnestly in its favour. " It was now expected," said Cromwell, " that the Parliament should govern and defend the kingdom by their own power, and not teach the people any longer to expect safety and government from an obstinate man whose heart God had hardened/' In such a policy, he added, the army would stand by the Parliament against all opposition : but if the Parliament neglected to provide for its own safety and that of the nation, the army would be forced to seek its own preservation by other means.
Events had thus driven Cromwell to be the foremost advocate of that policy of completely setting aside the King which he had long so stubbornly opposed. Yet, though convinced that the King